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Artists Reveal Talents During 
No Program Week at Shoals 


AMILY WEEK at the Shoals, with a 
program entirely spontaneous, opened 
brilliantly with a visit from Governor 
Spalding and Bishop Dallas of New 
Hampshire. While these gentlemen were 
resting on the piazza of the Oceanic, 
Governor Fuller’s yacht lay at anchor in 
the harbor. If any one of these men had 
remained over, his services would have 
been requested for some part in the pro- 
gram; but, having paid their respects to 
the Shoals, they went their several ways. 
The week opened with nearly one hun- 
dred guests in the hotel, a considerable 
increase over last year. Most, of course, 
were old Shoalers, but there were an ap- 
preciable number of “first-timers,” all of 
whom reported at the close of the week 
that they had enjoyed the Shoals even 
without the stimulus of a set program. 

Rey. Houghton Page arrived Saturday 
evening and was at once requested to take 
the Communion Service and also the ser- 
mon at the Meeting-House, Sunday morn- 
ing. This he did, to the inspiration of 
all; for Mr. Page has become a thorough- 
going Shoaler, interpreting the moods and 
spirit of the islands with unusual charm. 

The next unannounced event was the 
marriage of Arthur Olsen of West Somer- 
ville and Miss Catharine Bird of Dor- 
chester, Mass. These two, having met at 
the Shoals a few seasons ago, carefully 
planned their wedding to take place in the 
Meeting-House on this Sunday afternoon 
and were willing that it should be con- 
sidered as a special and impromptu fea- 
ture of No Program Week. ‘They were 
unusually successful in keeping news of 
this event secret, so that less than a 
dozen persons knew that it was to take 
place. The announcement was made at 
noon, however, that a wedding would take 
place in the Meeting-House at two o’clock, 
to which all guests at the hotel were in- 
yvited, leaving the identity of the persons 
a mystery. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge. The imme- 
diate relatives of the bride and of the 
groom were present, and after the wed- 
ding a reception was held in the hotel 
parlor. The couple left on the afternoon 
boat and went immediately to their new 
home in Springfield, Mass. 

The only fixed events during the week 
were the morning chapel and the candle- 
light services. The chapel talks were 
given by visiting ministers, including Rev. 
A. N. Kaucher of West Upton, Mass.; 
Rev. Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass. ; 
Rey. Lyman YV. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass.; Rey. John Reid of Peabody, Mass., 
chairman of the Congregational Summer 
Meetings Association, and Dr. M. W. 
Kapp. Dr. Kapp is a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church in San Jose, Calif., and 
brought greetings from Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam I. Lawrance. He added greatly to 
the zest of the week by producing a small 
motion-picture camera. At his request 
the hotel guests marched up to the Meet- 
ing-House, while Dr. Kapp made pictures 
which he proposed to take back to Dr. 


and Mrs. Lawrance with greetings from 
the Shoals. 

Candlelight services were conducted by 
Miss Harriet Knowlton of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Frederick T. McGill, Jr., of New- 
ton Highlands, Mass.; Miss Marion Lord 
of New York City; Miss Anne Ardoom. of 
Hackensack, N.J.; Rev. J. Hollis Tegarden 
of Hopedale, Mass.; Otto Carlborg of 
Providence, R.I., and Miss Mary Furness 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cook’s Tours seemed the popular field 
sport, both for old Shoalers and new. 


The rambles around Star, Appledore, 
and Smutty Nose proved delightfully 
reminiscent. 

Evenings were enlivened by Shoals 


songs; a Limerick Party, which brought 
to light an unexpected variety of droll 
and original limericks; and, on the clos- 
ing Friday, the evening was given over to 
a reading of Shoals poems. The Shoals 
Anthology is becoming a marked feature. 
A whole evening can be profitably de- 
voted to reading poetry of a high order in- 
terpreting the Shoals, beginning, of 
course, with the writings of Celia Thaxter 
and ‘Uncle’ Oscar Laighton, following 
through the years to the later outflower- 
ing of our own young people. 

The story of the Shoals was reproduced 
in dramatic form by Frederick T. McGill, 
Jr., and an all-star cast from the Young 
People’s Religious Union. This turned 
out a brilliant success. The traditions of 
the islands clustering around Betty 
Moody’s cave, Miss Underhill’s chair, Cap- 
tain John Smith’s monument, and _ so 
forth, were re-enacted by Harriet Knowl- 
ton, Ruey Packard, Edward Knowlton, 
Jack Packard, and Fred McGill. 

Howard Harrington, assisted by the 
Eddy Trio, gave a concert of opera selec- 
tions. This proved one of the high lights 
of the week. Mr. Harrington’s voice and 
interpretations were exceptionally good. 

Artists have flocked to the islands from 
earliest history; or is it that people with 
artistic sense visit the islands and find 
here their powers suddenly developing? 
At all events, an artist from New York 
brought paints and palette with the hope 
of finding inspiration. During the week 
she painted a sketch of the Meeting-House 
on the hill and succeeded in spreading a 
lovely sunshine over the scene. This she 
offered to sell at auction if the proceeds 
might be divided, giving half to the main- 
tenance fund for the hotel. Accordingly, 
just before candlelight Friday evening, the 
auction was held, and, after half an hour 
of spirited bidding, the painting was 
knocked down to Miss Frances Baker of 
Dedham, Mass., for one hundred dollars. 
The payment was promptly made and at 
once divided, half going to Miss Elva 
Miner, the artist, the other half being 
sent to Carl Wetherell, who has had 
charge of the special maintenance fund 
this season. Miss Baker retained posses- 
sion of the prize only long enough to 
present it with her compliments to the 
auctioneer. 
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Mrs. William B. Nichols of Quincy, 
Mass., conducted a whist tournament and 
fair, both for the benefit of the Shoals. 

In short, the islands were at their best 
during No Program Week, and the pleas- 
ure here was enhanced by frequent reports 
of scorching heat all over the continent. 

The name “Family Week” seems to have 
been the proper designation, for there were 
several families present: Mr. and Mrs. 
Kimball and son, from Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Packard of Roslindale and his daughter, 
Ruey; Mr. and Mrs. Tegarden and son, 
from Hopedale, Mass.; Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles D. Knowlton, and Harriet and 
Edward Knowlton, from Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Mr. Otto Carlborg and his two daughters, 
Astrid and Edith, from Providence, R.I.; 
and, at the close of the week, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. J. Kimball and son, of Dedham, 
Mass. 
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Fruits of Five Years’ Labor 
at Third Church, Chicago 


When Walton HE. Cole begins work as 
the new minister of the Third Unitarian 
Church in Chicago, Ill, he will find a 
growing and enthusiastic parish built up 
in large measure through the labors of 
the past five years of Rey. David Rhys 
Williams, who is now minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Rochester, N.Y. 
Looking back over five years, a corre- 
spondent from the Chicago church writes: 

“Since that time the membership has 
more than doubled, notwithstanding losses 
from death and removal, and 112 new 
names have been added to the church book. 

“A new and very enthusiastic Laymen’s 
League chapter has been organized in the 
church, and is now functioning effectively ; 
and there is a revived Young People’s 
Religious Union and a strong Women’s 
Alliance branch. 

“The Sunday-school, which was dis- 
banded for some years, is now in a healthy 
and growing condition, with four well- 
organized classes under efficient teachers 
and the whole under the supervision of a 
capable young superintendent. 

“The church now has a building of its 
own. Through the efforts of Mr. Williams, 
a building campaign was inaugurated, and 
when it was completed the building fund 
had been oversubseribed. — 

“A Sunday evening forum was held last 
winter weekly, in the new ‘Third Unita- 
rian Tabernacle,’ at which speakers of 
national and international reputation were 
heard. This was sponsored by the church. 

“These are some of the accomplishments 
of Mr. Williams's five years of service, in 
addition to his Sunday sermons, which 
were of a high quality. 

“But supplementing his work in the 
Third Unitarian Church, Mr. Williams has 
been active in civic affairs. He has shown 
his broadmindedness and community spirit 
in many ways and has actively co-operated 
with the other churches of the Austin 
community in worthy enterprises. § 

“He was on the best of terms with the 
Austin Y. M. ©. A. and has four times 
addressed that organization. Through his 
influence, one of the young men of the 
Y. M. C. A. is soon to enter Meadville to 
become a minister in the Unitarian 
denomination.” 
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Building a Greater Russia 


T IS NOW more than ten years since 

the Russian Revolution. It is far 
enough in the past so that many young 
people in their teens, with whom I 
talked during the four years I lived in 
Russia, assured me, with convincing sin- 
cerity, that Russia is a dull and unin- 
teresting place, offering nothing but 
poverty and hard work, while the United 
States is a really romantic and thrilling 
country. One often sees in the street cars 
youths and maidens absorbed in Upton 
Sinclair and ‘“Dzhak” [Jack] London, 
whom: they find far more exciting than 
their own revolutionary authors, full of 
Soviet propaganda and forever harping 
on the Puritan virtues of industry and 
self-abnegation. They find Henry Ford a 
dazzling figure; and when I left Moscow, 
“Elmer Gantry’ had just come out; 
though what Russian youth, to whom re- 
ligion means the austere ceremonials and 
medieval superstitions of the Greek 
Church, could possibly make of that book 
utterly baffles the imagination. 

But it is a fact that to the Russian the 
Revolution is already history—a magnifi- 
cent achievement of which he is as proud 
as any American of his. The business 
now in hand is not so much political as 
social and industrial. It is, therefore, 
somewhat disconcerting to return to the 
Inited States after an absence of five 
years and find one’s fellow countrymen 
apparently under the impression that the 
Revolution is still going on, violence and 
disorder still prevalent, and the statement 
accepted as axiomatic that “Communism 
is purely destructive.” Seldom in the his- 
tory of the world have any people shown 
such a passion of constructive labor as 
have the Russians since the establishment 
of peace. 


An Unexpected Discovery 


The war period with them lasted longer 
than with the other nations involved. 
After the Armistice followed the blockade, 
the February Revolution, the October 
Reyolution, the civil wars, typhus, and the 
famine. Not until 1922 were the Russians 
really free to devote themselves to the 
rebuilding of their country; and, by that 
time, so great had been the destruction 
that they had about as nearly a clean page 
as could well be achieved in a land popu- 
lated by a hundred and forty million 
souls—no industries, no money, no schools, 
transportation broken down. 

A traveler’s first impression in Russia 
is one of strangeness, for Russia is en- 
tirely unlike any other European country. 


A real picture of actual life 
HELEN CALISTA WILSON 


Miss Wilson, who contributes this 
informing -and humanly interesting 
article, is the daughter of Rev. Daniel 
M. Wilson. She worked for two years 
in the Kuwzebas Colony in Kemerovo, 
Tomsk Government. Later she took a 
tramping trip through the Altai Mouwn- 
tains. From there she went through 
Turkestan, visiting Tashkent, Samar- 
kand, and Bokhara, crossed the Oas- 
pian to Baku, and went north to 
Moscow. She spent some time at the 
Russian Reconstruction Farms in the 
south, a summer in Samara Govern- 
ment managing a sanitarium for chil- 
dren, a winter in Moscow, and another 
summer in southern Russia, the Cau- 
casus Mountains, and the Crimea. She — 
came out last autumn by way of 
Berlin after spending more than four 
years in Russia. 


The language is a formidable barrier, the 
Slav temperament has its own peculiar 
qualities, and the autocratic and reac- 
tionary reign of the Tsars brought the 
Middle Ages down into modern times 
with a whole set of traditions utterly 
foreign to an American visitor. Yet a 
considerable number of Americans have 
been so profoundly stirred and interested 
by the spectacle of history so swiftly in 
the making that they have remained in 
the country long enough to achieve a more 
intimate comprehension, and they have 
made an unexpected discovery—a dis- 
covery which has been in part responsible 
for their continuing interest. 

There is, probably, no other country in 
the world which is so much like the 
United States of America as Russia. Con- 
sider, for a moment, the problems with 
which the Russians are dealing. They 
have a territory which, in its entirety, is 
far larger than that of the United States; 
they are building a new political system 
in a country which, while not virgin, is 
still undeveloped. Siberia, Russia’s “Great 
East,” corresponds to our own Great 
West, a magnificent undeveloped terri- 
tory with vast prairies, immense rivers, 
forests of virgin timber, wild mountains, 
and a store of mineral wealth. Into this 
country pioneers from old Russia are 
trekking across the plains, as our own 
pioneer forefathers did, their creaking ox- 
earts laden with household goods, seeking 
home sites, building log cabins, making 
their own tools, spinning their own 
thread, and weaving their own wool on 
looms of their own contriving. Here on 


° 


the frontier, if nowhere else in Russia, 
an American stands on familiar ground. 
There are roads and railroads to be built, 
timber to be rafted down the rivers, 
mines to be developed—all the problems. 
on which we have worked for two cen- 
turies. One finds here the true pioneer 
type—tall, powerful, rangy men; fear- 
less and resourceful women, frequently 
“Nordic blonds,’ hardy, self-reliant, and 
courageous. 

Russia, too, is a melting-pot, with count- 
less races and nationalities to be absorbed 
or reconciled; Moscow is as cosmopolitan 
as New York. It is not strange that the 
Russians have looked to the United States 
for ideas and methods, nor that boys from 
North Dakota should teach the peasants 
of the Russian steppe to use tractors; 
that there are American miners introduc- 
ing modern methods into the coal mines, 
Americans prospecting for gold in the 
newly discovered gold fields, and Ameri- 
can engineers working here and there in 
the industries and on the railroads. 

It is the United States which has fur- 
nished Russia with the equivalent of a 
Lafayette—John Reed, who lies buried at 
the base of the Kremlin wall. And I 
think it can be said with truth that it is 
at least in part the tremendous material 
success of our country which has caused _ 
the Communists to make science, rather 
than religion, the foundation of their new 
order. Children of a medieval church, 
they have, without being conscious of it, 
expected science, like religion, to work 
miracles for them; but they have an 
honest capacity to learn by experience, 
and have not renounced their faith, 
though their attitude toward the task 
they have undertaken is now a _ soberer 
one than it was in the first confident 
years after the Revolution. 


She Knew “The Dalton Method’ 


There are Central Planning Commis- 
sions, gathering voluminous statistics and 
working out scientific programs for every 
department. They intend to have the 
most up-to-date methods. I was as- 
tounded to have a young village school- 
teacher in Siberia ask me to tell her all 
about the “Dalton method.” I knew that 
there was a town called Dalton in Massa- 
chusetts, but I did not know that a new 
educational method had been devised 
there. She did! 

There is a. government department to 
protect women and foster the feminist 
movement; another for mothers and 
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babies, in charge of a remarkably capable 
woman, Dr. Lebedeva, which has a fine 
permanent exhibit in Moscow, and dis- 
seminates to the farthest corners of the 
Federation, to villages of the steppe and 
Tartar republics, the latest scientific 
methods for the care and feeding of in- 
fants, and of domestic hygiene. The de- 
partment is needed; the infant death rate 
in Russia is still, as it has always been, 
shockingly high. A peasant baby is never 
too young to be given a raw cucumber 
to suck! 

The youth movement has beeh thor- 
oughly systematized. The conservative 
peasants still cling to tradition, but Com- 
munist babies are no longer baptized; 
they are “Octoberized”—dedicated to the 
service of the Revolution. Up to seven 
or eight years of age they are called 
“Octobrists” ; then they join the Pioneers, 
who correspond fairly closely to our. boy 
and girl Scouts, graduating in their teens 
to become Komsomols and Komsomolkas— 
young Communists. Those whose record 
has been good under the strict discipline 
and long training become members of the 
Communist party.- 

It is an immense task. No wonder the 
Russians think and plan, not in terms of 
the individual, but of groups. The most 
characteristic phrase in public speeches 
is “the broad masses,” for whatever is 
done must be for the mass, not for the few. 

But the greatest difficulty is not mate- 
‘yial. It is possible to make a revolution 
in “ten days that shook the world’; but 
there still remains the intangible, all-per- 
vading tradition of the old régime. 
Tsarist Russia had as corrupt and ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy as the world has ever 
known; the Tsar has gone, but the in- 
efficiency, the red tape, the petty dis- 
honesty, the obstructionism, remain. It 
is recognized as a curse, but no one knows 
how to get rid of it. With the cordial 
and friendly assistance of everyone con- 
cerned—and a great many clerks were 
concerned in the transaction—it took two 

“hours every time I deposited a small sum 
to my account in the big Moscow bank. 
Once, in Odessa, discovering that the city 
possessed a fine modern library, I dropped 
in to spend a couple of hours browsing 
over recent foreign magazines. They had 
the magazines; but at the end of my two 
hours, I had not yet been able to get 
within sight of one, though everybody was 
sympathetically anxious that I should do 
so. I was only one of a tired but amaz- 
ingly patient crowd before the delivery 
desk. 


Though Aristocracy is Gone— 


Though aristocracy is gone, aristocratic 
habits of thought are not. So deeply in- 
grained are class distinctions that there 
are actually two words in the Russian 
language for the verb “to work,” one 
signifying manual labor only, used for 
the lower classes who use their hands, 
but not their heads; the other referring 
to activities of the superior classes, who 
might use their heads, but not on any 
account their hands. There are thou- 
sands of Russians who haye yet to learn 
that it is possible for the same person to 
use both! I was once carrying a heavy 
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suitcase up a long flight of steps when a 
petty Russian official ahead turned and 
observed my difficulty. He was concerned. 
“That is much too heavy for you,” he said, 
“you must let me help you.” He hesitated 
an embarrassed moment; then, observing 
a workingman coming up behind us, he 
turned to him and said reproyingly, 
“Don’t you see how heavy the lady’s suit- 
case is? Take it for her at once.” He 
received my somewhat confused thanks 
with a gracious bow, and proceeded on 
his unencumbered way. 


Begun by Peter the Great 


It will be many years before these tra- 
ditions can be eradicated, yet there is 
progress and hope. The Russian is not 
incapable of efficiency. The management 
of banks and big industries fills a busi- 
nesslike American with dismay and fore- 
boding, but the perfection with which an 
orchestra or a theater fulfills its func- 
tions is a perpetual delight and wonder. 
Here at least is the sure hand of the 
master. 

Russians, conscious of the backward- 
ness of their country, have a somewhat 
exaggerated admiration for the material 
achievements of Europe and America. 
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Yet the Revolution is more than a revolt 
against the autocratic Tsar and an in- 
efficient ruling class. It is a distinct turn- 
ing away from the imitation of the more 
advanced European nations to the West,’ 
which was begun by Peter the Great. 
However eagerly they may borrow 
methods and machines, the new spirit is 
definitely Russian. Here, in the north, 
is a great race which is developing much 
later than the other peoples of the Bura- 
sian continent. They are still primitive, 
backward, ignorant, crude. 
countries, they have more politicians than 
statesmen; they have their quota of 
greedy, selfish, and corrupt citizens. But 
there is a tremendous reservoir of unde- 
veloped power, enormous yitality, un- 
trained ability. Old Europe is certainly 
more sophisticated, but Russia has youth. 
We, too, have been a young people, with 
a continent to conquer, a new political 
system to evolve; we too, have suffered 
from the supercilious patronage of older 
countries. Whether or not we approve of 
all that has been done by a people strug- 
gling desperately for freedom through 
such suffering as is difficult for us to 
imagine, the capacity to understand their 
difficulties is ours, if we choose to use it. 


The Street Manual Training School 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 


OR several years, I have been a trustee 
of the Street Manual Training School 
at Minter, Ala. Recently, I had an ep- 
portunity to visit the school. Minter is 
in Dallas County, about in the center of 
the State, in a region largely given over 
to the raising of cotton, where the colored 
race largely outnumbers the white. The 
State of Alabama makes only a small ap- 
propriation for Negro education, and there 
is a great need of supplementing what the 
State does if the Negro children are to 
be adequately prepared for life. 
Something more than twenty years ago, 
Emmanuel M. Brown, a Negro young man, 
born in the county, saw the need and ad- 
dressed himself to the problem of solving 
it. The Street Manual Training School 
is the result. Patiently and wisely, Prin- 
cipal Brown has worked, ably seconded 
by his devoted wife and other helpers. 
To-day the school has a farm, several 
buildings, and a constituency of about two 
hundred students, an able and devoted 
faculty, and many friends among the 
white citizens of the vicinity and in the 
North, from whence has come its prin- 
cipal support. 5 
There are, besides the principal’s modest 
home, the home of the vice-principal, the 
farm buildings, and two good _ school 
buildings. One is a dormitory and social 
headquarters of the school. This contains a 
beautiful parlor—furnished in memory of 
the wife of the principal, who died rather 
over a year ago—a dining room, and a 
kitchen, all on the ground floor. Above 
are the quarters of the staff, and a large 
room which will make a good infirmary 
when the necessary equipment is provided. 
The schoolhouse proper is an adequate 


building in good repair, in which are the 
offices of the school, an assembly room, 
and a number of classrooms, one of which 
is used as a library. Everything about 
the place is scrupulously neat and clean. 
I went into practically every room in 
both buildings, and everywhere I was im- 
pressed with the lesson of neatness and 
cleanliness which the school is teaching. 

On the seholastic side the record is 
high, too. I saw the school in action, 
and visited practically all of the classes. 
The dressmaking class has shown the 
girls how to sew, how to mend, and how 
to make their own garments. Many of 
the girls were clothed in tasteful dresses 
of blue which they had made themselves, 
and I was pleased with the general ap- 
pearance of the student body. Most of 
them come, naturally, from poor homes, 
but they were all neat and clean and 
wore shoes. An arithmetic class was 
learning the operations of adding, sub- 
tracting, and multiplying by playing 
store. It was fine to see the zeal with 
which the children entered into the sport 
and how rapid and accurate they were in 
their calculations. A geography class de- 
lighted me with its intelligence and its 
response to the questions I asked. I saw 
other classes, all good, and over the 
whole school there seemed to rest a spirit 
of earnestness and devotion, which, I be- 
lieve, accurately reflects the spirit of the 
principal. 

The assembly brought the whole school 
together and gave me a chance to see 
them and hear them. How lustily they 
cheered the visitor from the North, and 
how beautifully they sang the sorrow 
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songs—these children of a new day, who 
do not fear slavery, and who are swing- 
ing on a new chariot out of Egypt’s land 
and across the deep river of ignorance to 
the camp fpboage of a newer and better 
life. 

_ Four of the Be trustees met with 
me: Judge W. P. Rountree of Selma, the 
new president, a young man of noble pres- 
ence and fine character; Dr. W. W. 
Harper of Selma, B. L. Youngblood, and 
Dr. 8. B. Allison of Minter, the treasurer. 
Our meeting was opened with prayer by 
Dr. Harper, and closed with prayer by the 
visitor from.the North. We all agreed 
that the school has two imperative 
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needs—an endowment of at least $100,000, 
to release the principal from the arduous 
task of money-raising, and an industrial 
building to house the manual training de- 
partment, never quite adequately pro- 
vided for. 

The discipline of the school seemed ad- 
mirable. I chanced in to the study hall 
of a morning. No teacher was present, 
but the children were peaceably studying. 
Dr. Allison, the treasurer, says that 
twenty years ago he used to visit some 
colored homes with fear and trembling, 
they were so dirty and unsanitary. Now 
all this is changed. Dr. Allison attributes 
the change to the influence of our school. 


$1,800 in 1915 


What can a minister do on less? 


A minister should be receiving more 
than $2,800 to-day, in addition to a house, 
in order to have the same purchasing 


ot power that he had in 1915 with a salary 


of $1,800. 

This estimate is made by Dr. Royal 
Meeker, formerly United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, in reply to a 
request from a Connecticut minister for 
information on the changes in buying 
power of New England clergymen. Dr. 
Meeker’s statement is published in The 
Congregationalist of March 15 apropos of 
an earlier editorial in that journal, “Play- 
ing Fair with the Minister.” 

In Dr. Meeker’s estimates, the family of 
five—wife, husband, and three children— 
is taken as a standard, because in order 
to maintain the population there must 
be at least three children in each family. 
The ayerage salary must be sufficient to 
maintain families large enough to prevent 
a decline in population. 

Dr. Meeker endeavors to show what a 
professional man in New England can and 
cannot do at present with a salary of 
$1,800. On the basis of former studies, 
he works out the following apportionment 
of expenditures: 

~ Furniture, ete. 


Fuel and (upkeep and 
Food Clothing Rent Lighting depreciation) Misc. 
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“The appointment gives a low money ex- 
penditure for food, and absurdly small 
amounts for clothing and miscellaneous 
expenses. However, the recipient of an 
$1,800 income has only 100 per cent. of 
his income to apportion among the various 
groups of items which make up the family 
budget. This budget allows only eleven 
per cent. or $198 (thirteen per cent. or 
$234, without rent), for miscellaneous ex- 
penditures, which large group includes 
earfare, charities, club dues, insurance of 
all kinds, recreation, vacation, amuse- 
ments, books, magazines and papers, edu- 
cation, and: the care of the health. In this 
income group included in our country-wide 
survey of the cost of living, the percentage 
expenditure for miscellaneous never sank 
below fifteen per cent., and was usually 
well above twenty per cent. It appears 
to me utterly impossible for a professional 
man with an lngine of $1,800 to send his 
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children through college under present 
conditions and prices. If he is able to do 
so, it is only because he mortgages the 
future and may be unable to meet his 
financial obligations. 

“The only way the clothes budget (fif- 
teen or eighteen per cent.) can be made 
to do more than clothe nudity with de- 
cency and a minimum of warmth is for 
the mother of the family to perform mir- 
acles in millinery and tailoring as well as 
in cooking and washing. Such miracle- 
working housewives and mothers do exist, 
but they are becoming more rare. 

“Sixteen per cent. for rental in 1915 
would be fairly adequate for a family liv- 
ing near the margin; but in 1927, when 
prices for rents are more than fifty per 
cent. higher, it is extremely low.” 

What is the present equivalent for a 
salary of $1,800 in 1915? Dr. Meeker 
continues : 

“T have taken the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number of cost of living 
in Boston from 1915-27 inclusive, and have 
converted it to the 1915 base—that is, cost 
of living in 1915 equals 100 per cent. I 
have then deducted the proportion of the 
changes in the cost of living each year 
which is attributable to the changes in 
rents. I have thus secured index numbers 
of cost of living, exclusive of rent, based 
upon cost of living in 1915 equals 100 per 
eent. Multiplying the salary, $1,800, into 
each one of these index numbers gives the 
salary, each year, which would be equiva- 
lent in purchasing power to the salary of 
$1,800 in 1915, leaving out rent... . 

“These are, you will understand, but 
rough approximations. One would need to 
make a special survey in each locality in 
order to determine accurately the expen- 
diture and the percentage change in each 
group of items making up the family 
budget necessary to measure up to the 
standards and prices of that locality. I 
think, however, that the caleulations I 
have made showing the change in the 
purchasing power of salaries is not far 
from accurate. In other words, you 
should be receiving a salary, to-day, of 
more than $2,800, in addition to your 
dwelling, in order to give you, approxi- 
mately, the same purchasing power that 
you had in 1915 with your salary 
of $1,800.” 
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Four New Appointments at Proctor 


A substantial increase in enrollment is 
promised for the opening day of school, 
September 12. Several new pupils, both 
boys and girls, have enrolled in the 
boarding department. 

During the summer, electric refrigera- 
tion is being installed, a more efficient hot 
water system is being established in Cary 
House, and the heating system for the 
various buildings is being further modern- 
ized. Better lighting facilities in the 
gymnasium are being put in, and the 
Chemistry Laboratory is to be combined 
with the Physics Laboratory in Gannett 
House. This will allow for greater space 
in the Manual Training Shop. 

Four new appointees to the school staff 
begin their services September 10. Mrs. 
Mary C. Stockbridge of Waltham, Mass., 
will be the matron, having charge of Cary 
House, arranging for all meals, and acting 
as hostess. Mrs. Stockbridge comes of a 
Vermont family and has had considerable 
experience with young people. Last year 
she spent at Simmons College, where she 
did some intensive work in diatetics. 

Kenneth Hudson, B.S. (Bates) takes the 
place in the faculty caused by the resig- 
nation of Harold G. Rader, who goes to 
Culver Military School. Mr. Hudson comes 
to Proctor highly commended by his pro- 
fessors at Bates. He will teach chemistry, 
physics, and physiography, the last subject 
being added to the curriculum this year. 
Mr. Hudson will also coach the football 
team, for which work he is well qualified 
because of four years’ experience on the 
Bates College squad. This summer Mr. 
Hudson has been taking courses in educa- 
tion at the Bates Summer School. 

The third appointment is that of Dennis 
Fenton, who ‘succeeds the late Mr. B. 
Humphrey as the school farmer. Mr. 
Fenton was a former resident of An- 
dover; in fact, he still owns a farm on 
Beach Hill. Because of his intimate ac- 
quaintance hereabout and his many years’ 
experience as a practical farmer, he is well 
qualified to carry on the work faithfully 
done for many years by Mr. Humphrey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fenton will occupy the 
school farmhouse. They have a daughter 
employed in the Springfield, Mass., Library, 
and two sons who are students in the 
University of New Hampshire. 

The fourth appointment announced is 
that of Mrs. Wilbur M. Fay, who will 
assist in the Lower School. She will have 
charge of grades four to seven inclusive, 
Mrs. Fay is a certified teacher of the 
State, and has had considerable experience 
in the grade schools of Lebanon. 

August 28, Headmaster and Mrs. Weth- 


erell leave Andover for a ten days’ trip 


to Nova Scotia, returning Labor Day to 
begin final efforts for opening another 
school year, which promises to be one of 
the best in the nearly ninety years of the 
School's history. ° 


Many a man thinks he has an open mind 
when it’s merely vacant.—Peoria Star. 


There might be fewer wars bought if 
all the purchasers had to pay cash and 
could see what they were getting.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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The Persuasive Preacher 


7 ohare to The Inquirer, a contemporary 
English Unitarian organ, tells of visiting a 
Unitarian church in England and hearing a sermon 
perfect in logical sequence and intellectual appli- 
cation. However, only a score of listeners were 
present to appreciate the effort in a church seating 
several hundred. 

The writer, seeking cause and remedy, wrote: 
“The cause I ‘put down to abstract moralizing not 
of interest to this generation; and the remedy I 
suggest will only be found when preachers take the 
whole, live, stirring world of the day for their 
preaching parish, with texts derived from events 
of the week rather than from events and sayings of 
a long dead past.” 

The fact is, the churchgoing public is as uncer- 
tain a factor as any other element in the social 
complex. No more troublesome condition exists 
to-day in the average community than empty or 
emptying churches. On occasions the fault may be 
traced to the pulpit. George Canning, the cele- 
brated orator, once went to hear Dr. Legge, Bishop 
of Oxford; and the Bishop, somewhat impressed by 
his presence, asked him how he liked the sermon. 
Canning replied, evasively, “I thought it short.” 
The preacher replied, “I am aware it was short, but 
I was afraid of being tedious.” “But you were 
tedious,” said Canning. From which we conclude 
it is interest, not brevity, that appeals. Preaching, 
also, is an art. 

Congregations follow interesting personalities. 
Nor do these persons need outstanding intellectual 
attainments, or original methods. They do need a 
persuasive individuality, Preacher after preacher 
may be called to mind who has a generous follow- 
ing, who seldom proposes an original idea or has a 
wide reputation for oratory. But he does love his 
fellow men; and they know it. The preaching call- 
ing has successes and failures as every other. The 
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successes know men, and meet them on the ground 
of humanity and brotherhood. Members of the con- 
gregation are not abstractions to be preached at. 

But the people have parts to play. Regular 
church attendance follows only when churchgoing 
is planned, perhaps days before, and the habit 
formed; for finally churchgoing, like most else, is 
a matter of custom. In churches of congregational 
polity, where attendance is optional, individuals, 
both clergy and laity, obviously must place duty 
well up in the list of the day’s activities. 


Servant or Master 


S THE AUTOMOBILE an asset or a liability? 
Henry Ford urges a car and a radio for every 
family. Distribution of automobiles is perhaps 
the most elaborately and skillfully conducted of all 
the nation’s industries. The automobile has passed 
from the luxury into the necessity class. It marks 


the passing of an old era and the coming of a new. 


It daily adds to the joys of multitudes, and it has 
tremendously speeded up business. It has so com- 
plicated criminal procedure that a new body of law 
has been found necessary. It has sent families all 
over the country into bankruptcy. It has paved 
the way for youthful escapades of questionable 
result, and disastrous intrigues. Judges of munic- 
ipal courts every day observe not only the folly 
but the tragedy of automobiling when it gets the 
American habit of going to extremes, 

We knowa family of “uncertain income in which 
three cars are owned. Thrift Magazine tells of two 
boys who managed to get together fifty dollars with 
which they purchased a shabby car. Presently one 
of them was arrested for recklessness on the road. 
The car was sold to pay the fine. Another reck- 
less driver revealed to the judge that he was pro- 
prietor of a car, though his salary was eighteen 
dollars a week. 

Meantime, the average churchgoer pays into the 
church treasury considerably less than the cost of 
one automobile tire. The automobile provides 
wholesome recreation for thousands. It has bene- 
fited industry and business immeasurably. But 
let’s keep it a servant, not a master! 


Our New Gentry 


HO’S WHO in America” has not yet opened 

its lists to motion-picture celebrities or heavy- 
weight world champions. Will it be compelled to 
do so? So far men and women have been included 
in America’s 25,000 who have achieved distinction 
in science, art, music, literature, and the profes- 
sions, and the volume has been rigorously closed 
to athletes and film stars. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the publishers will have to change either 
the title or the policy. Who’s who in America 
to-day includes a long list of winners in athletic 
contests and a rapidly expanding galaxy of moy- 
ing- “picture actors and actresses, judging from the 
prominence of their names. 

This is a Presidential year, and the rival candi- 
dates are much in the eye of the public; but not 
more so than the world’s heavyweight champion, 
Gene Tunney. While many see the pictures of Mr, 
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Hooyer and Governor Smith, an equal number are 
- familiar with the minutest expression of film stars, 


and are conversant with every detail of their lives 
away from the screen, inconsequential as that life 
is likely to be. A number of persons no doubt have 
read Will Irwin’s “Life of Herbert Hoover,” but 
a much greater number know the life stories of 
the Hollywood celebrities. 

Tennis champions, “home run” kings, winners of 
marathons, film heroes and heroines are far better 
known and more widely discussed than nine out 
of ten of the names in “Who’s Who.” Of course 
the distinction lies between persons who contribute 
to the world’s pleasures and those who contribute 
to solid and permanent achievement. It is a good 
and justifiable distinction. But we owe much, also, 
to the great athletes who show us what the body 
physical is capable of ; and to the gayety, grace, and 
beauty that on the screen picture the romance, the 
radiance of living. Why not let them have a “Who’s 
Who” of their own? 


Noah’s Ark Again 


WO “ANCIENT MARINERS” of Olympia, 
Wash., are building a craft modeled after the 
fabled ark of Noah. Firmly convinced that this 
evil world will be destroyed presently by a deluge, 
they are preparing this refuge for their families. 
Unlike Noah’s craft, however, which had no means 
of propulsion so far as the record goes, this vessel 
will be equipped with two gasoline engines. 

The tradition of Noah’s Ark, the Garden of Eden, 
the Whale of Jonah, and those exemplary charac- 
ters, Joshua, David, and Solomon, still exerts a 
somewhat wide influence, wider than the liberally 
trained are inclined to believe. We can be honest 
in business relations, honest with neighbors, honest 
in our homes, but we cannot be honest in the way 
we think. The influence on the human imagina- 
tion of the legendary history of the Hebrew people 
is simply incomprehensible, until one recalls the 
difticulty of being honest in one’s mental processes. 
To teach children that mythology is history is not 
only unfair to the child, it is damaging to his men- 
tal development. To teach them that Joshua, David, 
and Solomon were noble and virtuous, when one 
was a bloodthirsty conqueror, another a lustful 
tyrant, and another abnormal in his libidinous in- 
stincts, is an affront to intelligence. 

The instance in Olympia, Wash., is not an iso- 
lated one. The number of persons who apply to 
the Bible narrative the test of scientific accuracy 
and historical criticism is considerably less than 
the number of those who will not have Holy Writ 
tampered with. Here is a task of magnitude for 
leaders in religious education. We revere the 
Bible. As literature it is incomparable. As a nar- 
ratiye of human nature, now exalted, now abased, 
it is unequaled. But its history and biography are 
no more to be relied on than the wars of the 
Greek and the Trojans and the labors of Hercules. 
A Noah’s ark makes a good plaything, but as : 
refuge in time of storm its value is doubtful. Oh, 
for the capacity to give values their proper measure! 
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Schools for Parents 


OST POSITIONS require qualifications—the 
higher the position the greater the qualifica- 
tion. We may note, however, in this kaleidoscopic 
human society, exceptions, one in particular. Men 
and women have parenthood thrust upon them with 
hardly an idea of how to meet the obligation. 

The National Educational Association, aware 
that homes are happy and successful only when 
parents are fully qualified, has suggested, through 
Joy Elmer Morgan, report cards for fathers and 
mothers. Mr. Morgan suggests that reports be made 
monthly, and through a series of years. Here are 
some of the more important questions requiring 
answers: 

“Does the home maintain an atmosphere of 
mutual love and respect? 

“Ts there sufficient income to maintain a reason- 
able standard of well-being for all members of the 
family? 

“Ts the family housed in a way that takes care of 
the needs of each of its members? 

“Ts there a proper amount of wholesome food 
attractively served to meet individual needs? 

“Are the duties and responsibilities of the family 
fairly divided among its members according to 
their strength?” 

Every parent knows or ought to know that the 
most significant and exacting thing he is doing is 
training boys and girls for useful citizenship. It 
is a rather severe criticism on the way society is 
constructed that so many children must be born 
and brought up in homes unfamiliar with even the 
A B C’s of parental obligation. The country is 
filling with children born to the uneducated and 
inefficient. Birth control may be a future means of 
regulation; but it has not yet been able to present 
sufficient credentials. We may, however, found 
schools for parents. 

It is not willful ignorance of the way to handle 
children that so often unfits them for life, but 
simply lack of understanding, perhaps lack of op- 
portunity to understand. Communities are bur- 
dened with irresponsible young people whose 
thoughtlessness, frivolity, and indolence, those 
three prolific breeders of futile careers, can be 
traced directly to parental ignorance. Fathers and 
mothers should go to school as well as children. 
They need to learn the art of being kind, patient, 
self-reliant, wise, inspiring. The Winnebago In- 
dians followed certain wise maxims. They believed 
that striking a child merely knocked evil impulses 
into him, and that scolding antagonized rather than 
corrected. “Show them you love them by your 
acts,” they said. 

The proposal has been made that one of the con- 
ferences at Star Island include sessions for parents. 
Why not? When fathers and mothers get together 
to discuss personal problems, the discussion being 
directed by competent leaders, better homes will 
result as a matter of course. And in every instance 
better homes mean a better, happier, more produc- 
tive community. 
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New Books 


Walpole’s Trollope 


ANTHONY TROLLOPH. By Hugh Walpole. 
English Men of Letters, New Serics. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


The latest addition to the Hnglish Men 
of Letters is of unique interest and sig- 
nificance, comparable to the best in the 
entire series—Chesterton’s Browning, Sir 
Sidney Colvin’s Keats, and Canon Ainger’s 
Lamb. .Short as it is, it more than makes 
up in quality what it lacks in quantity. 
We have here the unique opportunity of 
hearing a contemporary master of the art 
of fiction discourse upon the life and 
talents of one of his great predecessors in 
the selfsame field, and the result measures 
well up to our expectations. Himself one 
of the leading novelists of our day, Mr. 
Walpole deals with Trollope in a manner 
wholly satisfying, so skillfully, in fact, 
and with such sympathetic understanding 
that the result is a contribution to modern 
literary criticism of no mean value; for 
his book is less a biography than a critical 
analysis of the attainments of the great 
Victorian story-teller. This is as it should 
be. For years, no adequate biography of 
Trollope had been written. Then, last 
year, came Michael Sadler’s work, which, 
together with the famous Autobiography, 
offered a full and comprehensive narra- 
tion of the various incidents and experi- 
ences which went into the making of the 
eareer of the author of Framley Parsonage 
and Barchester Towers. Mr. Walpole, 
therefore, has done wisely in compressing 
the facts of Trollope’s life history within 
the limits of a single chapter, conserving 
his efforts for a more detailed considera- 
tion of Trollope, the novelist and literary 
artist. Mr. Walpole is an enthusiastic 
Trollopian. He admires his subject and 
loves his books. He has, mirabile dictu, 
read every one of Trollope’s novels—there 
are fifty-one of them, besides his books 


of travel, biography, and other essays in 


general literature. Unlike most of us, 
whose acquaintance with Trollope is based 
on our knowledge of the stories included 
in the Parliamentary and Cathedral series, 
together with Orley Farm, and, possibly, 
one or two others, Mr. Walpole knows as 
well, and can discuss with as much in- 
telligence and enthusiasm, such stories as 
Ayalws Angel, Marion Fay, The Claver- 
ings, and Dr. Wortle’s School, long since 
out of print, and for the average reader 
as forgotten as though they had never 
existed. With a knowledge, therefore, and 
a fondness which, however, does not blind 
him to their imperfections, he is able to 
examine the products of Trollope’s crea- 
tive genius, testing them by accepted 
standards as well as by their relations to 
one another—comparing this and the other 
character, contrasting various heroines 
and other personages, both as human 
beings and as examples of the strength or 
weakness of their creator. Thus Lily 
Dale, Mary Thorne, Lucy Robarts, Lady 
Mason, Lady Glencora Palliser, Mrs. 
Proudie, and all the other familiar femi- 


nine figures in the Trollope gallery are 
placed beside such little-known portraits 
in the same collection as Rachel Ray, 
Mrs. Prime, and Ayala Dormer, and the 
same thing is done with the men; the 
whole thing being effected with such in- 
sight and delicacy of touch as to bring out 
the more clearly, rather than detract from, 


the power and spirit of the greater works. . 


For Mr. Walpole, of course, accepts the 
immortal Barsetshire stories as the finest 
examples of Trollope’s genius, with the 
Parliamentary novels a close second. Sur- 
prisingly enough, he differs from most 
Trollope lovers in his lack of admiration 
for Lily Dale, but he does full justice to 
Lucy Robarts and Lady Glencora (who, 
along with Du Maurier’s Mary, Duchess 
of Towers, is one of the great ladies of 
English fiction), Mr. Crawley, Archdeacon 
Grantley, the Proudies, Signora Neroni, 
and all the rest of the immortal company. 
Also, through all the novels, he traces, 
with unerring skill, the influence of what 
he regards as two dominant traits in 
Trollope’s personality—the shyness and 
deep human sympathy begotten in the 
days when the author was a “bullied, 
tortured, derided child” at school, and the 
burly, loud-voiced, affectionate, hospitable, 
generous, John Bull sort of man he became 
when success had crowned his efforts and 
he was a conspicuous figure in the world 
of Victorian letters. These two contrast- 
ing beings remained in his nature, sepa- 
rate, and never wholly blending, to the 
end. Traces of them both are plainly 
manifest in all he ever wrote. 

To Trollope’s failings full recognition is 
granted. His casualness, the leisureliness 
which often degenerates into plain dull- 
ness, the weakness in plot construction, 
the triteness of many conversations, the 
growing weariness with a story so often 
manifest long before it is done, a trait 
particularly apparent in the later novels, 
the essential narrowness of his range of 
ideas,—in all these Trollope revealed the 
defects of his qualities, as well as proved 
himself a Victorian of Victorians. But, 
like Jane Austen, while there were many 
things he could not do, what he could do, 
he did superlatively well. In certain ways 
he has never been equaled. He made 
Barsetshire as real as any actual English 
county. To certain phases of English 
rural life in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century he gave eternal life. 
Through his pages echo the fluting of sky- 
larks in wayside hedges, the music of bells 
in cathedral towers, the thudding of 
hunters’ hoofs along a highroad of a frosty 
autumn morning. Monotonous and repeti- 
tious as his stories often are, still the 
people in them “talk as though their con- 
versation has been reported for us in 
shorthand, and yet at the same time the 
dialogue does forward the story and does 
reveal the characters.” Moreover, the 
varieties of human nature he deals with, 
he knows through and through, while, at 
the same time, he giyes us “a constant 
sense of rest and contentment.” This is 
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one of his best gifts. Whatever he writes _ 
is kindly, essentially good-humored. Malice ad 
was entirely foreign to his temperament, 
Quoting Henry James’s estimate of Trol- 
lope, “His great, his inestimable merit was 
a complete appreciation of the usual,’ Mr. 
Walpole adds: “His appreciation of the 
usual is precisely his affection for the 
usual. He has that greatest of all human 
geifts—love of his fellow human beings 
without consciousness that he loves them.” 
To this quality, the reputation of Trollope 
is likely to owe its permanence. Since his 
day, the novel has invaded a world of 
whose existence he never dreamed: Yet 
his stories are read and probably will con- 
tinue to be read, because, as his latest 
biographer asserts, “he brings us rest and 
refreshment’; and he is able to do this 
because “his affections are natural and 
logical. He restores our own confidence, 
calls in our own distrust, laughs at our 
vanity without scorning us, and revives 
our pride in our own average humanity.” 
A.B. H. 


The Soul’s Sincere Desire 


PRAYERS, IN PUBLIC WORSHIP AND IN COL- 
LEGH CuArpn. By J. Estlin Curpenter. Lon- 


don: The Lindsey Press. 
Prayers. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.00. 


These two little books of prayers by Dr. 
Carpenter of Oxford and Dr. Crothers of 
our American Cambridge are precious me- 
morials of two great souls who have re- 
cently passed from earth. The contents 
of the first book were selected by the 
skilled hand of Rey. V. D. Davis from the 
considerable accumulation of written ma- 
terials by Dr. Carpenter during a service 
of nearly sixty years in the pastorate and 
in connection with Manchester College at 
Oxford. The second contains a smaller 
number of brief prayers taken down 
stenographically in recent years at services 
led by Dr. Crothers. It is prefaced by a 
beautiful introduction by Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body. Wach book is highly characteristic 
of its source. Dr. Crothers’ prayers are 
the unstudied and unrevised outpourings 
of his soul; though his genius for concise 
and finished public speech save them from 
any trace of the verbosity and repetitious- 
ness which one commonly notes in ex- 
tempore prayers, which, however adequate 
at the moment, seldom read well after- 
wards. These prayers are brief, uncon- 
ventional in form, original in wording, 
wide in their range of thought. No one 
but his free spirit could have uttered them, 
and they are a precious treasure-trove 
from the eternal silence. The prayers by 
Dr. Carpenter are much more conyen- 
tional in form and content, yet not less 
noble and adequate. Probably they were 
written as studies of the thought he 
wished to express rather than for actual 
reading in the pulpit, but they are illumi- 
nating examples of the way in which a 
great preacher prepared himself for the 
conduct of public worship. In that re- 
spect, indeed, they are a better guide for 
the average minister than the cea 
Dr. Crothers, who was too ori 
genius to be a safe example Bil arg pe 
ented men. - What Dr. preter I 
however, is what every minister could 
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fitably do—ponder with pen in hand 


in which he is to lead the worship of the 
congregation. These two little books, 


howeyer, are not for the minister only; 
they will appeal to all who care for noble 
prayers, free from dogmatism, and giving 
expression to the high visions and aspira- 
tions ef the human soul. H. W.F. 
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| Plainly, mutualism is first of all a phi- 
) 


By Clarence L. 
New York: The Vanguard Press. 650 


losophy, as simple as the Golden Rule, and 
the Mutualists (with a capital M) are 
those who have endeavored to show scien- 
tifically what mutualism means when it is 
worked out and applied to all our social 
problems—not least, the economic ones. 
And this is not so simple! Taxation and 
monopoly, the farmer and the banker, rent 
and land—what will bring out of them or 
- infuse into them that justice and fairness 
and co-operation about which the gospeler 
preaches? The book attempts to show the 
way of “the gradual evolution of free 
society,’ on “the principle of equal lib- 
erty.” It is excellent in its temper, he- 
retical enough to make for _ readable 
piquaney, earnest in social conviction, and 
sound in its central theme all through. 
According to the author, if the men and 
_ women engaged in productive effort in the 
United States received the full product of 
their labor, they would have every year 
just about twice their present income. The 
loss to them is gain to “privilege” of vari- 
ous kinds. The cure is not socialism, but 
mutualism. The present reviewer is not 
a trained economist, but he does find in 
this book figures that bristle with vitality, 
and a definiteness of illustration that 
gives force to abstract generalities. 
; Vou AG VP 


At St. Mark’s-in-the-Bourverie 


Orricres or Mystical ReLicion. By William 
N. Guthrie. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 
} For many years we have heard through 
Sensational headlines of extraordinary 
doings at Dr. Guthrie’s New York church. 
Now, in this first of five projected volumes, 
we have a chance to judge for ourselves 
of the worth of this unusual experimenta- 
tion. And we find it good: the work of 
no cheap sensation-monger, but of a seri- 
ous and competent artist, whose “oflices of 
mystical religion” attempt to “project con- 
gregationally the inner disciplines of the 
Life toward God.” It is impossible, of 
course, to assess the full value of these 
offices from the printed page. One must 
re-create them imaginatively, or fail en- 
tirely to understand what they are about. 
When one does that, however, he begins 
to realize that he is in touch with a 
distinctive bit of artistry, springing from 
-devout idealism. Worship has become 
paralyzed in the Christian churches to- 
day. Our conventions have petrified. The 
individual seeking a vital expression of 
 veligion often finds churchgoing stale and 
unprofitable. Dr, Guthrie, noting this 
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decadence in religious worship, has set 
himself to the task of creating fresh forms 
of worship for the new day, going back of 
the dogmas to the religious experience, and 
trying to get that re-experienced. Our 
present humanity is the product of our 
racial past, and the primitive lives in us 
still. It may be awakened by skillful art. 
Dr. Guthrie’s liturgical principles have 
been derived from the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Moravian Liturgy. He 
makes use of the cantor as in the Jewish 


services, and the colloquy of priest and - 


deacon as in Byzantine usage. 

The offices themselves are of different 
kinds. There is a “Lyrical Office of Aspi- 
ration,’ with the skylark as a symbol; 
there is a “Service of the Visions of God,” 
an epiphany devotion based on the theo- 
phanies of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments ; there is an extraordinarily beautiful 
order of devotional service based on “The 
Hako,” an American Indian ritual of the 
soul’s rebirth; there is a “Christian office 
of the Children of the Zodiac’; there is 
an “Haster Even Devotion,’ a ‘Dithy- 
rambie Invocation,” a “Litany of Mystic 
Miracles,” a “Symbolic Office of the Holy 
Element Water,’ and a “Mime Mystery of 
the Last Supper.” These and other offices 
give rich material to those who are en- 
deavoring to enrich the service of Chris- 
tian worship to-day. Cc. BR. J. 


Good Melodrama 


Scissors Cur Paper. By Gerard Fairlie. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

THe Six Proup WALKERS. By Francis Beed- 
ing. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.90. 


The public’s thirst for mystery yarns 
continuing unabated, fiction writers are 
showing themselves quick to take ad- 
vantage of a rising market. Two of 
the latest stories of this type are well 
above the average, being lurid enough to 
whet the appetite of even the most jaded 
reader. Both are sufficiently original in 
plot and skillful enough in creating an 


‘atmosphere of suspense, while continuing 


entirely plausible, to make exceedingly 
good reading. They are just the sort of 
books to take with you on a sea voyage, 
a train journey, or to while away the 
hours of a summer day in the country; 
for they are absorbing, without subjecting 
one’s mental powers to any excessive 
strain. Scissors Cut Paper takes its title 
from a gambling game popular in the 
British navy, which is cleverly worked in 
at the climax. It is an English story, melo- 
dramatie, sensational, which its jacket 
truthfully describes as ‘a hair-raising 
thriller.” <A first novel, for its writer it 
reveals abundant signs of promise. The 
Six Proud Walkers is more ambitious and 
more substantial, obviously the work of 
a practiced hand. For bloodcurdling quali- 
ties it measures well up to the standard 
already set by Mr. Beeding in his House 
of Dr. Edwardes, published last winter. 
The scene of The Six Proud Walkers is 
laid in modern Rome. The plot deals with 
the intrigues of a group of international 
conspirators, villains of the first water, 
whose machinations are unexpectedly dis- 
covered by two young Englishmen, There 
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is action aplenty, a succession of sensa- 
tional situations, many hairbreadth es- 
capes. As in the earlier stories by the 
same author, in the unraveling of the com- 
plicated plot, medical science plays no 
small part. The tale is exceptionally suc- 
cessful in its ability to convey suggestions 
of ingenious cruelty and shuddering horror. 
Not the least interesting of its features is 
the introduction of no less a personage 
than Mussolini himself, thinly disguised 
under the name of Cafferelli. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THe PatH TO Gop. By. Albion Fellows 
Bacon, New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.25. 


Mrs. Bacon’s religion is simple, sincere, 
vital. It is also orthodox, yet it gives to 
the’ creeds a human significance. The 
Apostles’ Creed, the Trinity, the super- 
natural Christ, the efficacy of prayer with 
direct answer,—such things to her are 
real. God is personal, in the usual mean- 
ing of the word. He spoke to Moses; and- 
she adds, “I believe He spoke to him in 
audible tones.” Her book is so palpably 
sincere that it is difficult to criticize it, 
for she writes of a religion that has stayed 
and comforted and inspired her life. 
Many will find it helpful. Most of us, 
however, will find little or nothing of help 
in its pages, despite the fact that its glow- 
ing faith rather disarms criticism. What 
we want is not rhapsody and assertion, but 
understanding and a really helpful guid- 
ance in the search for God. r, BS. 


. 


Tur CHRISTLIKE Gop. By Francis J. McCon- 


nell. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 
According to Bishop McConnell, the 


clue to God’s character is Christlikeness. 
In his book this is assumed, as is also the 
existence of God. With these assumptions 
granted, the question is, What kind of 
God do we then have? Then it becomes 
clear that the moral attributes of God 
must find their interpretation in Christ. 


God must be Christian. So the author 
examines in turn such attributes as 


power, knowledge, immanences, transcen- 
dence; God as Creator, Father, Coworker, 
and Friend; all in the light of the Gospel 
record of Jesus. Cr Beds 


Tor Wit AND WISDOM 
CARLYLE AND EMpRSsOoN: 
George Wright Buckley. 
Ellis Publishing Co. 

The second edition of a work first pub- 
lished in 1901. Its quality amply justifies 
its re-issue. Written with insight, sym- 
pathy, and scholarship. 


or JmEsus. Also 
A Conrrast. By 
Battle Creek, Mich.: 


THE 
van. 


Sulli- 


2.50. 


EXMPIRE-BUILDER. By Oscar M. 
New York: The Century Company. 

A fictionized biography of James J. Hill, 
the pioneer railroad man, who was one 
of the chief agencies in the opening of the 
great Northwest. About the rugged per- 
sonality of this great captain of industry, 
Mr. Sullivan builds a romance which 
vividly pictures life in Minnesota in,the 
seventies and eighties of the last century, 
and at the same time contains an interest- 
ing story. A good type of historical novel. 
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Bill, His Trunk 


ROSE BROOKS 


“T’m a small, battered, brown steamer 
trunk, with headquarters in a dark-as-a- 
pocket trunk room in the blistering-hot or 


freezing-cold (according to the season) 


attic of his house. I call it his house, be- 
cause I belong to him, but I suppose he 
belongs to his father and mother, though 
maybe it’s the other way round. Being 
only a trunk I don’t know the answers 
to lots of questions. ‘ 

“Of course I didn’t just grow, like a 
mushroom, in my dark-as-a-pocket héad- 
quarters. Like all other trunks, I was 
put together in a factory, and then stood 
on one end in a big department store, till, 
one happy day, he and his mother came to 
-a stop by me, and he patted me with one 
brown hand and said: 

“What's the matter with this trunk for 
me, Mother? Do we have to look at every 
trunk here? Why not just take this one, 
quick, and that ends our camp shopping 
and we'll be in time to meet Dad for 
lunch?’ 

“This one?’ said his mother, pleasantly, 
paying instant attention to me, instead of 
wandering off to other trunks, the way 
some mothers do. ‘Why, this is the very 
trunk we're looking for, I’m sure. You're 
a smart boy to know your own things 
when you see them.’ 

“Yes, just like that. No fussing, no 
snapping forty other trunks just like me, 
open and shut, before deciding. The sales- 
man was just as quick as they were, and 
there I was at last, free of factory and 
store, and about to begin my own career— 
as a part of his, of course. 

“<The address?’ says the salesman, flip- 
ping open his book. 

“ No,’ says my boy, talking like an in- 
dependent human being, maybe because 
he’s always talked to that way, as I found 
out later. ‘No, I’m going to camp to- 
morrow, so there isn’t time to send it. 

We'll put it on the running board. That’s 
the way it’s going to camp, so it might 
as well get used to it.’ 

“So I was roped on the running board, 
and his mother drove the car down to 
his father’s office, and then, after they’d 
had lunch, we all drove home, and from 
the minute I saw them all, wasn’t I glad 
I was a member of their family! But 
gladdest that I belonged to him, because 
I sensed there were glorious times ahead 
for him and me. And hayen’t we had 
them! But to go back. 

“Once home, he and his father carried 
me upstairs to his room, and set me down 
in front of a couch piled high with his 
belongings. 

““T'l] open up Bill and pack,’ said my 
boy, turning my key and unhasping me. 

““So it’s Bill, is it? asked his father, 
with never a smile, and I soon learned it 
was a trick of my boy’s to fasten a name 


on each of his possessions he particularly 
liked. : ; 

“*Guess Bill and I are going to be part- 
ners, years ‘and years,’ sighed my boy, 
running his brown hand around inside the 
pocket on the inside of my cover. ‘T’ll 
pack and then I’ll be all set for to-morrow.’ 

“Suppose I pack,’ said his mother, com- 
ing in the door. ‘Seems to me I get things 
in a little flatter.’ So down on her knees 
she went before me, and soon I was beau- 
tifully packed. My boy came tearing in 
about once in every five minutes with, ‘O 
Mums, I forgot this and I have to take it!’ 
And not. once did she deny him. Found a 
special place for each treasure he brought 
in, and packed it with a smile. 

“Next morning we all drove about a hun- 
dred miles to his camp in the mountains, 
me roped to the running board on the side 
where my boy sat. Every once in a while 
he reached out the window and gaye me a 
little pat that nobody but us knew about 
and whispered, ‘Our- first summer in camp, 
Bill!’ ; 

“When we got to our camp, I was stacked 
with about seventy other steamer trunks 
on the ball diamond, and his father and 
mother said good-by to us and drove away. 

“Around supper time, my boy and an- 
other boy lugged me down to a tent, and 
plopped me down in front of a cot. ‘Our 
quarters, Bill, said my boy. ‘Guess I'll 
take a look inside you, to locate things. 
before I shove. you under my cot. You're 
going to be my locker all summer.’ 

“He unsnapped and unbuckled me, and, 
as he threw up my cover, wasn’t I proud 
of my orderly piles of things! But he? 
He routed hastily through my tray, and 


not finding what he was after, out came. 


the tray, and inside of one jiffy he had 
taken all my neatly folded clothes in his 
arms and flopped them upside down. 
‘Here we are!’ he shouted, fishing out a 
ball and bat and glove that had been at 
the very bottom of everything. And in 
goes the tray on top of a perfect muddle, 
and how he eyer knew again where any- 
thing was all summer, I don’t know. But 
he never once seemed to mind. 

“By that time three other boys were 
in our tent, each with a steamer trunk 
dumped in front of his cot, and if every 
boy didn’t do precisely the same thing! 
Each trunk cover went up on _ perfect 
order, and each boy gathered up the con- 
tents of his trunk in his two arms and 
made it do a complete somersault, un- 
earthing from the bottom the same treas- 
ures—ball, bat, and glove. I’ve spent a 
great deal of time wondering why mothers, 
who are the ones who seem to like order, 
don’t put those three things on the very 
top, instead of on the very bottom. But 
I’ve never found out. If I could pack 
myself, I feel as if I could arrange things 
better than any one in the world. Because 
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that first summer was but the first of 
three when my boy and I went camping, 
and each summer the very same things 
happened. 

“Then came the time when my boy and 
I went away from home to school. By 
that time I was weak in spots. Straps 
gave out; locks broke; my tray went all 
to pieces; and I had to be reinforeed in 
all sorts of surprising places. I always 
thought one reason my cover was always 
giving out was that my boy could never 
get all his things in, when it was time 
to go home, unless he and all his tent mates 
or schoolmates sat on me, hard, or if that 
didn’t work, danced on me till I shut. All 
the trunks got danced on, in just the same 
way. 

“You can imagine how I felt when his 
father and mother suggested that my boy 
have a new trunk to take to school. But 
I took heart when I heard him say: 

“*\ new trunk? Why, I can’t get on 
without Bill. Ill take him to the trunk 
man.’ 

“And take me he did, and that trunk 
man and I became fast friends, as well 
we might, since I usually spent all my 
school vacations in his shop, getting re- 
paired for our next jaunt. 

“Toward the end of our second, and last, 
year at school, I was terribly worried, 
because each time I was sent. back or 
forth, my boy added yards of strong rope 
to hold me together. But once home, he 
always hustled me off to the trunk man, . 
and somehow I began to get stronger, in- 
stead of weaker, perhaps because most of 
me was gradually getting brand-new. I’ve 
heard my boy say that humans are made 


A Petition 


These are the gifts I ask 

Of Thee, Spirit Serene: 

Strength for the daily task, 

Courage to face the road, 

Good cheer to help me bear the traveler’s 
load ; ° 

And, for the hours of rest that come 

between, 

An inward joy in all things heard and 

seen. 


These are the sins I fain 

Would have Thee take away: 

Malice, and cold disdain, 

Hot anger, sullen hate, 

Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 

And discontent that casts a shadow gray 

On all the brightness of a common day. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


Sentence Sermon 


Meditate upon these things; give thy- 
self wholly to them; that thy profiting 
may appear to all.—i T'imothy iv. 15. 


Perhaps for 
There are so 


over once in seven years. 
trunks it’s once in five. 
many things I don’t know. 
“So, when we came home finally, our 
schooldays behind us, all our jolly vaca-.— 
tion jaunts over, I thought, though I was 
then fairly strong, that most of my time 
would have to be spent in the dark-as-a- 
pocket attic. Of course my boy was going 
to college, but college was so near home 


hes 


‘and forth just loose in the car, instead 
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that I thought he’d eart all his stuff back. 


f taking me. ; 

*“T was feeling pretty dull in that dark 
trunk room, wondering if my career was 
over while I was yet strong, when one day 
I heard the footsteps I know better than 
any in the world pelt upstairs, two steps 
at a time. 

“*Bill, come out of your hole, you old 
loafer!’ he says, dragging me out of my 
corner, hoisting me to his shoulder which 


is much higher from the ground now than 


ry, * 


when first we became pals, and running, 
yes—running, down to his room with me. 

“Yes, there on his couch, were piles of 
clothes! Hurrah! We were off again 
then, he and I. 

““Better have a new trunk,’ said his 
father, looking more solemn than he 
usually does. I wonder if he can think 
more of that boy than even I do? 

“New trunk!’ says my boy. ‘Why, 
what’s the matter with Bill? Why, I 
couldn't go round the world without Bill!’ 
So that was it—around the world! Yes, 
as I found later, we were off on a year’s 
adventuring before we studied any more. 

“New trunk!’ says his mother, coming 
in the door, just as she used to when my 
boy was inches shorter than she was, in- 
stead of inches taller. ‘Why, no other 
trunk could possibly go! Strong? Old 
Bill’s strong as he was in the beginning, 
and think what he’s full of!’ 

“Mull of? Why, Bill’s empty,’ said his 
father. Sometimes I’ve noticed, two 
people say the same words and mean dif- 
ferent things. 

“‘Wull,’.insisted his mother. ‘Full of 
wonderful things. Just because we can’t 
see them—’ 

“‘But I can,’ pipes up my-boy, under- 
standing in a wink just what she meant. 
‘I can see every one.’ 

“Of course,’ says his mother, with one 
of her old smiles. ‘And every one was 
worth packing in, wasn’t it? His father, 
seeing by this time what the two were 
talking about, was smiling now, too. 

“*Yes,’ he agreed, ‘old Bill's the fullest 
empty trunk I ever saw.’ 

“‘And when we get back from this 
jaunt,, my boy spoke as if round the 
world was about as far as round an apple, 


‘Tll empty Bill, and he'll be fuller yet! 


You wait till we get home, and see! 

“That’s what we know, you see, my boy 
and I, that wherever we go, we're always 
coming home again. And maybe that’s 
what all mothers and fathers do—just 
what my boy said—Wait and see!’ 

“Being only a small battered, brown 
steamer trunk, there are so many things 
I don’t know.” 


[All rights reserved ] 


A Church’s Best “Ad” 


Hardly a better advertisement for a 
church could be conceived than that re- 
vealed by a letter that came to the desk 
of Rev. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church in New York City. 
The writer said: “Already several people 
have been so impressed with what has 
happened to me since I wrote my name in 
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the Church Book that they are planning 
to eome and see if the same things happen 
to them.” 


North Middlesex Meeting 


Interesting group gatherings—Federation 
of Y. P. R. U. elects officers—Dr. 


Snow’s sermon 


For the first time the North Middlesex 
Conference met on a Sunday, when it 
gathered in the First Parish Church, 
Ashby, Mass., June 17, with afternoon 
and evening sessions. 

The first session was opened with a 
service of song led by Rev. Robert W. 
Drawbridge, which was followed by a 
devotional service with Rev. Lyman M. 
Greenman as leader. 

Rey. Everett S. Treworgy, minister of 
the Ashby church, briefly welcomed the 
conference, after which there was a short 
business session. Miss Caroline Wright, 
the secretary, read a communication from 
the First Parish in Hingham, Mass., favor- 
ing a State conference to meet in the 
larger cities. President Thomas H. Elliott 
favored the idea, and it was voted that 
a committee of three be appointed by the 
chair, to confer upon the matter. The 
question of holding other meetings of the 
conference on Sunday was discussed, and 
it was voted to leave the matter with the 
officers of the conference. The name of 
Mrs. Kate E. Hazen of Shirley, Mass., 
recently deceased, was placed upon the 
records of the conference in loving re- 
membrance. 

The conference then separated into four 
groups, as follows: Women’s Alliance, Mrs. 
Otto Lyding, leader; superintendents, 
teachers, and workers in Sunday-schools, 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, leader; 
Laymen’s League, William Roger Greeley, 
leader; North Middlesex Junior Confer- 
ence, Rev. Otto Lyding, leader. 

The Women’s Alliance was the largest 
group. Their discussion was animated, 
and in the nature of an old-fashioned 
“experience meeting.” The question, Why 
don’t people go to church? caused the 
most interesting part of the discussion. 

The Sunday-school group heard Mr. 
Sharp give an inspiring talk on four 
phases of church school work: a proving 
ground in the field of ethics; a sanctuary 
for the mood of worship; a source of 
materials and ideas of religion; an arena 
where the functions of living together in 
the community are discussed. The Lay- 
men’s League discussion was a compari- 
son of the work of different chapters. 

The Junior Conference was the annual 
business meeting of the North Middlesex 
Federation of Young People. Officers 
elected were: President, Eliot Parkhurst, 
Chelmsford, Mass.; vice-president, Robert 
Bradley, Littleton, Mass.; secretary, Ann 
Sedgwick, Nashua, N.H.; _ treasurer, 
Richard Cleveland, Pepperell, Mass. In 
addition to the business meeting, there 
was an address by Mr. Lyding on the im- 
portance of young people’s societies as an 
apprenticeship for democracy. 

At the evening session, Mr. Parkhurst, 
president of the Junior Conference, spoke 
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words of greeting and outlined the work 
that is being done by the juniors. He 
said the attendance at the meeting has 
been from seventy-five to 125 young people, 
and that sixty-two were present at this 
meeting. 

The sermon of the evening was given 
by Dr. Sidney D. Snow, president-elect 
of Meadville Theological School. He 
spoke of the need of the church to have 
the best in the ministry, and of the op- 
portunity there is to-day for the best 
men. Meadville, he said, is anxious about 
quality rather than about numbers. 

For the text of his sermon proper, the 
preacher took 1 Kings, xx. 40: “And as 
thy servant was busy here and there, he 
was gone.” Citing education as the most 
important interest to-day, he spoke of the 
manifold distractions that result in the 
slipping away of opportunities, and the 
comparative failure of many students to 
reap the best results from a college career. 
He urged the need for “budgeting” one’s 
time, and of choosing the best among one’s 
opportunities—not wasting one’s energies 
on the smaller to the detriment of the 
greater things. Emphasis was placed by 
Dr. Snow upon the importance of the 
times of pause in human activities—the 
periods of patient waiting. ‘They also 
serve who only stand and wait,” he quoted. 


Because They Provoke Thought 


Why do the newspapers of Dayten, 
Ohio, give so much space to the activities 
of the First Unitarian Church in that 
city? An editorial in The Labor Review 
of Dayton gives this interesting explana- 
tion: : 

“A few days ago an active, vigilant mem- 
ber of an orthodox church expressed sur- 
prise and a certain degree of disgust that 
the local papers should give so much space 
to the activities of the Unitarian church 
and so little to the activities of the ortho- 
dox churches. There is no need for this 
surprise, and no reason for any semblance 
of disgust. 

“As a matter of fact, the Dayton papers, 
all of them, are extremely liberal in their 
supply of space for church activities. In 
the second place, newspapers specialize in 
news. The Unitarians, especially their 
ministers, have the knack of expressing 
religious thought in a striking way. They 
do not deal in the old hackneyed terms and 
modes of expression. Usually they have 
something, while not sensational, at least 
thought-provoking, and too many ministers 
of the orthodox churches are unable to 
provoke much thinking. 

“That's why the Unitarian and other 
heterodox groups are able to command the 
publicity they do.” 

The two chief local papers have been 
publishing about one-fourth to one-third 
of a column digests of the sermons of the 
minister, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, almost 
every week. 


Fatt River, Mass.—Following a custom 
of several years, the Protestant churches 
in the center of the city are holding union 
Sunday evening services during the sum- 
mer. September 9 the service will be held 
in the Unitarian Church, 
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Laymen Meet from 
Three States 


The Laymen’s League wishes in the com- 
ing year to promote regional inter-chapter 
gatherings. The following meeting is a 
good example. 

In Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, “the 
great open spaces” of the Mid-West, where 
“men are Methodists” and Unitarians are 
so few and far between that they know 
each other only by hearsay, there is noth- 
ing so heartening as meeting others of 
the faith. 

Dr. Emmett Fayen, the enterprising and 
versatile regional director of the Laymen’s 
League for this district, brought groups 
from the three States together, not long 
since, at Clifty Falls Park, a State park 
of Indiana on the Ohio River near Madi- 
son, Ind. This is near the geographic 
center of the churches represented in 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, and within 
easy driving distance from each place. 
The park possesses much scenic attraction, 
and Clifty Inn, the small but comfortable 
hotel in the park at which the laymen and 
their families gathered, is perched on the 
edge of a great cliff overhanging the broad 
valley of the Ohio and the town of 
Madison. 

The laymen and their families arrived 
by motor and bus during Saturday to *the 
number of about one hundred and forty, 
representing the two churches at Louis- 
ville, two at Cincinnati, one at Indian- 
apolis, and the Independent Protestant 
Church of Columbus. Saturday evening, 
Dr. Fayen presided at a meeting of lay- 
men at the hotel. In a small way it re- 
sembled the convention at Lenox, so far 
as chapter problems were concerned. Mem- 
bers of the various chapters told of their 
problems and of ways of meeting them. 
Kenneth McDougall, the executive vice- 
president of the League, told of the plans 
of the national organization, thus lending 
cohesion to the various topics under con- 
sideration and imparting a sense of gen- 
eral organization which tended to bind 
together the diverse experiences and points 
of view of the different chapters. 

On Sunday morning, church was held in 
Madison, the local gymnasium furnishing 
a large and airy auditorium for the ser- 
vice. Dr. John Malick of the First Church 
of Cincinnati had the service, and Dr. 
Plank of Rochester, N.Y., gave the sermon, 
Dr. Fayen had charge of the music. Sun- 
day afternoon, everyone was on his way 
home. 

This meeting, or district conference, as 
it might be called, answered a real need. 
Others are planned for coming years. 


’ Ocean Point Reports 


In the absence of Rey. John H. Wilson, 
Robert ©. Withington of Meadville Theo- 
logical School has had charge of the sum- 
mer services at Ocean Point, Maine. 
Besides Mr. Withington, the following 
ministers have led morning service: Rey. 
Alfred G. Davis, East Boothbay Methodist 
Church; Rey. Frank Wheelock, All Saints 
Episcopal Church, Springfield, Mass.; Rey. 
Russell Boynton, Bryn Mawr Community 
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Church, Chicago, Ill. Vesper services have 
been held each Sunday since the middle 
of July. August 19, the Maine Sea Coast 
Mission paid their annual visit. The ser- 
vice was held in the evening, and a 
congregation of about 125 greeted the mis- 
sionary preacher, Mr. Guptill. A collection 
amounting to over $65 was taken to aid 
their work. Services closed at the Point 
August 26, with a union vesper service 
with the East Boothbay ‘Methodist Church. 
The service was led by Mr. Withington 
and the address was given by Mr. Davis. 


Proprietary System Changed 
at Arlington Street Church 


Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., where Dr. Samuel A. Eliot is min- 
ister, has modified its proprietary system 
of government to provide for more demo- 
cratic control of the society. Other New 
England churches face the same problem. 
This system came into being in the old 
New England parishes as the easiest way 
of raising funds to build meeting-houses. 
Pews were sold, and the proceeds financed 
the building. The sale of the pews carried 
with it the right of permanent ownership 
of the property, and the control of all 
policies was vested in these proprietors. 


‘The story of the Arlington Street situation 


in the calendar of the church reads in part 
as follows: 

“The present charter of our church dates 
from 1805, ‘which was the time when plans 
were under consideration for the building 
of the old Federal Street Meeting-House. 
That charter defines the powers of the 
corporation, and limits the right to vote 
to ‘proprietors of pews.” The charter is 
peculiar in that it contains no clause pro- 
viding for its amendment; and that omis- 
sion has for many years embarrassed the 
endeavors of those who have sought to 
bring our forms of administration up to 
date and into conformity with the spirit 
and habit of our own generation. 

“For more than fifty years your succes- 
sive ministers have felt the almost over- 
whelming handicap of our antiquated form 
of government. You will remember, for 
instance, Dr. Frothingham’s plea in his 
Anniversary Sermon in 1911. ‘The prin- 
ciple of pew proprietorship,’ he said, ‘has 
rested like a blight upon most of our New 
England Churches. It is fundamentally 
undemocratic and often ... gives the im- 
pression of being none too Christian. I 
expressed my disapproval of it when I 
came here and I wish to voice my ever 
deepening disapproval of it here to-day.’ 

“Several committees, usually composed 
of distinguished lawyers, and beginning as 
early as 1871, have made careful re- 
searches, and all have reported that the 
repeal of our basie form of organization 
would require the unanimous consent of 
the present proprietors and a special act 
of the Legislature, and might imperil 
our endowments. 

“It has, therefore, been, and still is, 
impracticable to eliminate the proprietary 
system, but a procedure has now been dis- 
covered by which that system can be 
adapted to modern uses. The votes 
adopted by the proprietors meet the legal 
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requirements, protect the privileges of the 
present proprietors, and conserve property 
rights, while at the same time they provide 
for ‘the possible increase of our voting 
membership and the broadening of our 
foundations. 

“The specific votes adopted by the pro- 
prietors provide ways for increasing the 
number of proprietors and for the admit- 
ting to voting privileges of loyal and de- 
voted members of our congregation who 
have hitherto been disfranchised. A new 
form of deed for pews has been deyised, 
and a new scale of taxes and rentals 
adopted which makes no considerable 
change in our present standards, but which 
rectifies some injustices that have crept in 
and simplifies our whole system.” 


Repairs, Improvements 
on Bridgewater Church 


The fine old meeting-house of the First 
Congregational Society, Unitarian, in 
Bridgewater, Mass., is undergoing exten- 
sive repairs and improvements during the 
summer. The reconstruction is in charge 
of Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., architect, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mrs. Walter S. Little heads 
the committee appointed for this work, 
and the minister, Rev. William Lord Me- 
Kinney, is chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. He reports that many former 
members and friends have sent contribu- 
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tions to aid in the restoration and repairs. 
A new heating plant is to be installed, also 
new lighting fixtures. The color scheme 
for redecorating the main auditorium fol- 
lows mainly the suggestions of Mrs. Little, 
who was also active on the committee in 
charge of the work when the church was 
decorated more than twenty-five years ago. 

It is hoped that the repairs and improye- 
ments will be completed early in the 
autumn, when a service of rededication 
will be held. 


Boston, Mass.—“A Speech by King’s 
Chapel,” which is an interesting soliloquy 
recalling past days of the Chapel, appeared 
in a recent issue of Vhe Boston Herald. 
The author is Grace Louise Robinson, 


_ Usually, a Sunday-school spends most of its 
time in teaching some religion—Christian, 
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School of Human Relationships of West 


_ Side Church an experiment in 
fet. character building 


pag correspondent from the West 


Side Unitarian Church, in New York 


City sends the following interesting 
statement respecting its church school: 


~ The Sunday-school of the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City is an en- 
tirely different type of school for Sunday 
morning. Known as the School of Human 
Relationships, its great effort is to help 
children live better in the modern world. 


Hebrew, or perhaps Mohammedan. But 
there is a Sunday-school that is not inter- 
ested in teaching any religion. The subject 
matter is not Bible nor Koran, but life. 

The School of Human Relationships 
works only to build character in children. 
It wishes to educate children to become 
better men and women, better neighbors, 
better Americans, better citizens of the 
world. It does not care what religion 
people may hold to, if any at all, as long 
as they learn how to be more friendly, 
more kindly, and more intelligent. ‘ 

Of course, there are.those who say 
that, without some religion, no one can 
have good character or be a good citizen. 
Those in charge of the School of Human 
Relationships do not know whether this is 
true or not. But they are not willing to 
force their own religious points of view 
on children, whose ideas are just form- 
ing. Therefore, when the children ask 
questions about religion, they are en- 
couraged to study, not the religion of 
Unitarianism, but all religions. In this 
way, the directors and teachers hope that 
each child will learn to choose the reli- 
gion that suits him best. But more im- 
portant, each child will be broad-minded 
about the beliefs of other people; for he 
will know that there are as many opinions 
in the world as there are people, and none 
of them is absolutely right. 

But the School of Human Relationships 
teaches religion in this way only when 
the children call for it. What does it do 
the rest of the time? It tries to create 
a child’s world. It does the things that 
children would do naturally and choose to 
do. Recently, for instance, one group read 
story books and made simple plays from 
the stories. Another group made a study 
of foreign peoples and constructed models 
of the kind of homes and villages in 
which they live. Others worked in a 
earpenter shop or drew pictures.  An- 
other class of high school age made a 
study of anthropology. 

Throughout all these activities, of real 
interest to children, the problems of 
human relationships run. How are six 
boys in the carpenter shop going to work 
with tools enough for three? They must 
learn how to co-operate. 


understand and appreciate other peoples. 


_ The more understanding there is, the less 


chance is there of wars in the future. 


 $tories read and enjoyed, whether reli- 
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gious or not, are pictures of human rela- 


Those who are }. 
studying foreign nations are learning to 
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tionships, which children can discuss. So, 
by doing with children those things which 
they enjoy doing, the school builds char- 
acter and makes for better human 
relationships. 

The School of Human Relationships is 
an experiment in character building. The 
whole chureh, under its pastor Dr. Arthur 
Wakefield Slaten, is backing the enter- 
prise. The staff of teachers under Wil- 
liam W. Biddle, superintendent, is try- 
ing out new ideas to see how better men 
and women can be developed. 
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What a Church School Can Do 
Demonstrated at Middleboro 


The Unitarian church school in Middle- 
boro, Mass., is a fair sample of what may 
be accomplished in a small school, num- 
bering about forty-five members, with de- 
voted teachers and interested parents. 
Under the minister, Rey. Arthur W. 
Littlefield, as superintendent for six years, 
all but two of the young people of suitable 
age in the later high school period, natu- 
rally and without urging, took the right 
hand of fellowship in the church, and are 
steadily becoming useful members. 

Under the trained leadership of the new 
director of religious education, Henry B. 
Burkland, the intensive work of the last 
two years is bearing fruit in many ways. 
Regular attendance, interest in studies, 
and a spirit of helpfulness are being mani- 
fested. The opening and closing services, 
which are held in the auditorium of the 
church, tend to increase a_ reverential 
attitude and to make the children feel 
at home in the church. Special days have 
been observed and pageants at stated 
times, in which every pupil took. part. 
Those pupils old enough have been en- 
couraged to take a special part in the 
opening exercises. A branch of the 
Y. P. R. U. has been formed, and holds its 
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meetings during the study hour. The 
study of comparative religions and the 
denominations has been taken up during 
the year under the direction of Mr. Burk- 
land. <A church. school quartet, composed 
of members of the Y. P. R. U., has done 
effective service at chureh school and 
social affairs. Young People’s Sunday 
was observed by every member taking 
some part, Mr. Burkland giving the ser- 
mon. A public meeting was held during 
the autumn, addressed’ by Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, to which invitations 
were sent to each church school in town. 
Representatives of the Methodist and Con- 
gregationalist Churches attended. The 
Boys’ Unity Club, boys between ten and 
fourteen years of age, organized and 
mothered by Mrs. William B. Brackett, 
a member of the Alliance, has been 
ably assisted by Mr. Burkland during 
the two years of his service. During 
the past winter some local speaker has 
addressed the boys at each meeting. 
Physical culture and handwork have been 
entered into; money has been contributed 
to church and community purposes. Many 
of these boys show marked aptitude for 
leadership in public school work. 

In a small Methodist church at South 
Middleboro, the pageant of “Sir Galahad,” 
arranged by Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. 
Shippen, was performed at Haster time by 
the young people of that chureh under 
the direction of Mr. Burkland of the Uni- 
tarian Church, who is also organist and 
choirmaster of this little Methodist 
church. The pageant was very beauti- 
fully carried out, the chief characters dis- 
playing careful study and preparation for * 
their parts, especially that of Sir Galahad, 
by Ralph Wilbur, who spent much time 
in the study of the Grail pictures in the 
Boston Library. <A delegation of the 
Middleboro Y. P. R. U. and other friends 
attended the performance. 
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WE BELIEVE IN LAYMEN 


A distinguished layman, Harm Jan Huidekoper, Esquire, of 
Meadville, was the chief founder of the School. 


Generous laymen, chiefly around Brooklyn and New York, gave 


the funds for the first building. 


Loyal laymen and women have through all the years served 
on the Board of Trustees and have helped to keep the school in 


touch with the practical problems of life. 


A well-known layman, Mr. Isaac Sprague, is going to act as 
Treasurer of the Fund. When the time comes, we know the same 
support given in the past will be given for the new Library- 


Administration Building. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL BUILDING 
FUND COMMITTEE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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He who neglects a 
simple duty 
today, 
breaks a thread in 
the loom of 
LIFE 


“Religion Not a Wild Flower” 
SIDNEY S. ROBINS 


Religion is generally praised to-day, 
while the church is almost universally 
criticized. The church’s monopoly rights 
are marked, and the charge of conven- 
tionality is made. Religion itself has 
never been confined to any inside group. 
Its refreshing winds have ever blown 
from deserts and strange places. Its 
moral appeal has ever been sounded by 
uneouth prophets whose words are not 
as honey and oil. 

It is said that religion is fresher and 
more genuine, if we follow it to the woods, 
or wherever fancy leads. But, on the 
whole, religion is not a wild flower. It is 
more between men than it is between man 
and nature. It is not any kind of ancient 
or modern retreat from life. To despise 
custom is to treat religion as a mystic 
emotion only. It is more than that. It 
is a habit of thoughtfulness, of reminder, 
of communion with the highest. It is 
all these things in company with other 
‘ people and with the joint purpose of giv- 
ing to the whole world the gospel, or the 
faith, that is in us. We do not treat any 
other great human interest as if it were 
staled by custom. 

We Unitarians have neglected the 
church. We have sometimes said that 
our loyalty is to principles and not to in- 
stitutions. The result has plainly been a 
leadership in thought but also a disap- 
pointment in accomplishments. We have 
wondered why we did not grow in num- 
bers. We have seen others come late into 
the vineyard and reap where we have 
sown. Scorn of custom leads to this dis- 
appointment in results, as well as to less 
personal satisfaction on the religious side; 
for our lives feed to some extent upon 
associations and customs. 

Jesus went into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath day, ‘‘as his custom was.” This 
is no text for exhortation to keep reli- 
gious customs just what they always have 
been. Let many conventional forms go! 
Let the new and genuine thought of our 
age express itself in the customs of reli- 
gion. But when we lay aside the church, 
we need something more vital as a center 
of religious habits, more powerful in its 
social influence, more significant for the 
education of the whole human race as 
a family. 


ScrruaTe, Mass.—To increase the build- 
ing fund of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, a lawn party was held July 27 
from noon to midnight at “Homelands,” 
the estate of Charles H. Waterman. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C aR O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


AN “ORIENTATION PRoGRAM” 
to help League chapters put 
point and purpose into their 
programs,—that is the 
“agenda” of the 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 
September 21, 22, 23 


Prominent Speakers—Practical Conferences 
For information, reservations, write 


KENNETH McDOoOUGALL 
SIxTEpN Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the Autumn quarter begins 
October 1, next, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
-seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SournwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY — 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reesge, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LompBarp CoLiear, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive. Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrer 8. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 

Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 

Young People’s Organizations. Opens October 8th. 
For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely yisrceees beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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Aid to Philadelphia Parish 
in Memory of John Vaughan 


i A large financial contribution was re- 
cently made to the renovation of the 
parish house of the First Unitarian 
~ Chureh in Philadelphia, Pa., in memory 
of John Vaughan (1755-1841), who was 
one of the early prominent Unitarians in 
the United States, and who is said to 
have made the first beques€ in this 
country to a Unitarian Sunday-school. 
John Vaughan and his brothers, Samuel 
and Benjamin, were intimate friends of 
Benjamin Franklin, and Samuel was of 
great assistance to Franklin in negotia- 
ting the treaty of peace with England at 
the close of the Revolutionary War. John 
Vaughan at one time acted as Franklin’s 
secretary when Franklin was minister to 
France, and furnished Franklin with 
much useful information from France and 
Spain during the Revolution. He came 
to the United States in 1783 and was for 
fifty years treasurer of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. In 
1790 he sent what is said to have been 
the first ship to trade between Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans, La., and there is 
yery good reason to believe that he played 
an important part in the negotiations 
leading up to the Louisiana Purchase. He 
was for many years Portuguese vice-coun- 
selor in Philadelphia when Portugal and 
Brazil were united, and he and his 
brothers were very intimate with the 
famous Abbé Correa who for so long was 
Portuguese minister to the United States. 
John Vaughan’s nephew, Samuel V. 
Merrick, who was also a Unitarian, was 
the first -president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. John Vaughan was always a 
Unitarian, and although not one of the 
founders of the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, became affiliated with it 
shortly after its establishment in 1796. 
He contributed so largely to the direction 
of the first building in 1813 that it was 
known as “John Vaughan’s Church.” 


If One Is Shocked at New Truth 


If a man is shocked at new truth, he 
should thank God, for it is evidence that 
he is still alive and able to learn, says Dr. 
George R. Dodson in an issue of Horizon, 
a publication of the Town Club of St. 
Louis, Mo. “He should,’ continues Dr. 
Dodson, “take to heart the lesson of his- 
tory that people, as they grow older, tend 
to regard their age as the twilight of the 
gods. Especially should he beware of the 
influence of those disillusioned spirits who 
have mistaken the gloom of lost faith and 
the receding tide of physical powers for 
wisdom, and who, therefore, prophesy the 
failure of civilization. These pessimistic 
forecasts are largely late autumn views of 
life. : 

“We are not living in the world’s twi- 
light, but in its dawn. Science tells us 
that there is no prospect of any great 
change in climate or physical conditions 
in the next twenty million years. Stand- 
ing on the vantage ground of the past and 
looking forward in the direction of so 
many upwardstendencies, what may our 
race not hope to accomplish? The rising 
sun of civilization has but tipped the 
summits of the highest mountains. 
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A Vulnerable Point 


“I for one am unwilling to give up Prohibition. 


We see liquor effects in Gloucester, Mass., which 
is an especially vulnerable point, because of the 
geographic situation, the fishing vessels and the 
navy; but conditions are certainly better than 
under license, according to the accounts of those 


A GLOUCESTER UNITARIAN. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1891 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund 


Donations and Bequests Earnesily Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
eB : Vice-Presidents 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary. 
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A SPIRITUAL INTERPRETA- 
TION OF EVOLUTION 
One of 31 Humanistic Addresses by 
ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D., 
Ten Cents Each, Postpaid 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 
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In All Sizes and Prices for Bvery 
Purpose 

Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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“To change the figure, we seem to be 
living in the early springtime of the 
world’s great year. Now and then warm 
days come and noble personalities appear. 
They perish, for the days of sleet and frost. 
are not past. But they are prophecies of 
the coming summer, when the supreme 
values shall flourish like roses in June. 
Sursum corda. Lift up your heart! It 
is the time for courage and hope, not for 
despair.” 


TBROOK 


Founded 1831 


WES 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 
One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports — Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 
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Rube: “What do you think about v../s 
here Evolution?” Yokel: “It’s a good 
idea—but can they enforce it ?”—Life. 


The most meticulous headline writer has 
been found. He wrote a line for The 
Star recently referring to “the late Queen 
Elizabeth of England.” 

; —Kansas City Star. 


Teacher: “Now, children, let us try to 
get through this lesson without one cross 
word.” Bright Scholar: “That would be 
a puzzle.’—Stray Stories. 


Young Scotchman: “It’s awful hot in 
this theater, Papa. How about taking me 
out and buying me an orange juice?” Old 
Man: “Wait till the intermission, Wullie. 
T’ll tell you a ghost story that will make 
you shiver.”—Hvery Day Almanac. — 


Motorist: “I clearly had the right of 
way when this man ran into me, and yet 
you say I was to blame.” Local Con- 
stable: “You certainly were.” Motorist: 
“Why?” Local Constable: “Because his 
brother is mayor, his father is chief of 
police, and I am engaged to his sister.” 

—People’s Journal (Dundee). 


Arthur Balfour recently told a_ story 
about a chairman who took forty minutes 
to introduce a lecturer, and ended up with, 
“And now I call upon the lecturer to give 
us his address.” The reply was full of 
meaning: “My address,” he said, “is No. 
4 Blankish Road. My time is up, and 
I'm going there now !’’—Pearson’s. 


An Englishman touring in Scotland came 
across an old couple arguing in the road, 
and stopped to ask the cause of the dis- 
pute. “We’re no disputin’ at all,” answered 
the man. ~ “We’re baith o’ the same mind. 
I hae got half a croon in my pooch, an’ 
she thinks she’s no goan to get it, and I’m 
agrecin’ wi’ her.” 

—Fort William Times-Journal. 


What Great Men Have Really Given 
the World.—(Alexander Graham Bell) 
“Wrong number’; ‘“Line’s busy’; ‘They 
do not answer’; buzz-buzz-buzz; clop- 
click-clop-clack. (Thomas A. Hdison) 
They start it next door as soon as you 
get sound asleep. (Marconi) ‘‘There will 
now be a slight pause for station an- 
nouncement.” (Henry Ford) “Well, it 
seems there was this man who was trying 
to crank up his Lizzie, an’. . .” (YVol- 
stead) “Pssst !”—B. B. in Life. 


In Montana a railroad bridge had been 
destroyed by fire and it was necessary to 
replace it. The bridge engineer and his 
staff were ordered in haste to the place. 
Two days later came the superintendent 
of the division. Alighting from his private 
car, he encountered an old master bridge- 
builder. “Bill,” said the superintendent 
—and the words quivered with energy—‘“I 
want this job rushed. Every hour’s delay 
costs the company money. Have you got 
the engineer’s plans for the new bridge?” 

“T don’t know,” said the bridge-builder, 
“whether the engineer has the pieture 
drawed yet or not, but the bridge is up 
and the trains is passin’ over it.” 

—Harper’s Magazine, 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring... .. . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


oe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


. Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


MacBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie _ Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE . 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- — 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATHN, Ph.D. 


For Use in Humanist Churches. The 
Wssentials of Prayer without Assump- 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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2 PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 
= _ ANDOVER, N.H. 

2 Open June 26 to Sept. 4. 
2 Week-end parties a specialty. Chicken 
2 dinners Tuesdays and Sundays. Write for 
i. rates and reservations. 
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In this Number 
Editorials . P oe 


Original and Selected 
Artists Reveal Talents During No Program 
Week at Shoals . 


Building a Greater Russia, by Helen Calista 
AVGlSOR. . 152548 ¢ dean, ob keeieee” ce ene ree 
The Street Manual Training School, by Edwin 


. 690. 


Fairley . « PPE Pe eee TS 
$2,800 in 1928= $1,800 in 1915 . . . 689 
New Books | 
BookBisis: 44. someiidi nate 692 
Our Children ; 
Bill, His Trunk, by Rose Brooks . . . . . 694 
Chureh Notes a.siisid St Aas ee 
Pleasagtries °°... cs) jos ee 


Church Announcements 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
(No services during August. Season of 1928— 
29 opens September 9.) 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. -~Summer sery- 
ices, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. ; 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. John Carroll Per- 
kins, D.D. Holy Communion at close of service. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Union Sum- 
mer service at 11 A.M. Preacher Rey. Ralph H. 
Baldwin, minister of the First Parish of 
Framingham. The Church of the Redemption, 
the Church of the Disciples, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of these 
services, 


Rev. 
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THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Bach issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
US WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more i ns. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each || 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s | : 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “gi Street, 


Northwest. . 

! 
WANTED—SUMMER GUESTS, in Petersham 
village farmhouse. Large, comfortable rooms 
electric lights; new plumbing ; plenty of 
tables, milk, berries, eggs, ete. Terms, $12 to 
$18 per week, Mrs. Epwarp 0, | 


“Lydford Fels” Petersham, Mass. _ war 
b 43230 Wie uos. ‘ 
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